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Total  meat  production  in  1944,  tentatively  estimated  at  24.7  billion  pounds  on  a 
dressed  meat  basis,  exceeded  the  record  output  of  1943  by  about  500  million  pounds. 
Meat  purchases  by  the  armed  services  plus  lend-lease  shipments  were  equivalent  to  i  of 
the  total  meat  output  in  1944.     Nevertheless,  civilian  consumption  apparently  averaged 
around  147  pounds  per  capita,  the  highest  in  20  years. 

Total  meat  production  in  1945  may  be  about  10  percent  lower  than  in  1944.  Hon- 
civilian  requirements  throughout  the  year  will  continue  large.  Military  procurement  may 
be  larger  than  in  1944,  but  lend-lease  shipments  probably  will  be  smaller.  Civilian 
consumption  may  be  at  a  per  capita  rate  of  128  to  133  pounds,  only  a  few  pounds  higher 
than  the  average  for  1935-39  of  126  pounds. 
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WOOL:  EXPORTS  FROM  FIVE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES,  BY  DESTINATION,  1934-38  AVERAGE.AND  1939-43* 
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WOOL.GREASE  BASIS:  WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  PRODUCTION  IN 
FIVE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES,  1910-44 
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■  SUMI4ARY 

The  total  output  of  all  meats  in  19^5  may  "be  2  to  2-1/2  "billion- 
pounrls  smaller  than  the  record  output  of  19^^.  which  is  tentatively  estimate 
at  2U.7  "billion  pounds  on  a  dressed  meat  "basis*     Record  slaughter  of  "both 
cattle  and  calves  in  l^^'^-  resulted  in  an  all-time  high  production  of  "beef 
and  veal        estimated  at  ICS  billion"  pounds,   dressed  weight  —  10  percent 
large'r  than  the  large  output  in  19^3  a-nd^'but  35  percent  larger  than  the 
average  for  19'^5~39*  slaughter  in  19hh  apparently  totaled  a"bout  97 

million  head,  •a"bout  2  million  head  larger  than  in  19^' 3«     Hov/ever,  slaughter 
wei."-hts  were  lower  and  the  yield  of  pork  per  hog  v/as  smaller  than  in  19^^. 
fork  output  in  19^^+  is  tentatively  estimated  at  12.9  "billion  pounds,  almost 
500  million  pounds  less  than  in  19^3*     Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lamhs  v/as  a"bout 
10  percent  lower  than  the  record  kill  of  27  million  head  in  19^3. 

Reflecting  a  29  percent  reduction  in  the  total  pig  crop  of  19^^  from 
a  year  earlier  and  a  smaller  19^5  spring  pig  crop  as  indicated  "by  "breeders' 
intentions  reported  in  DecemlDer,  hog  slaughter  may  "be  20  to  25  percent  less 
in  19^5  than  a  year  earlier.  Calf  slaughter,  which  was  an  all-time  high  in 
19^^,  may  "be  a"bout  as  large  in  I9U5.  Cattle '  slaughter  in  19U5  may  set  a 
new  record,--       ■    ■  ■ 
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The  nturiber  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  at  the  "beginning  of  this  yeai 
was  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  onXy"6  percent  lower  than 
the  record  numher  on  feed  on  that  date  in  l<^y.'   The  number  on  feed  in  the 
North  Central  States  was  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     The  estimated 
niimher  on  feed  was  as  large  as  or  larger  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  hut  two 
of  these  States,  with  the  largest  relative  increase  in  the  States  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.     Increased  feeding  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  more  than  offset 
a  small  decrease  in  .the  number  on  feed  in  the  11  Western  States  and  Pennsyl-, 
vania.     On  January  1  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cattle  on  feed  in 
the  Corn  Belt  had  been  on  feed  over  3  months.     This  indicates  that  the  suppl 
of  top  Good  and  Choice  fed  cattle  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  small. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  19^5  was  estimated 
to  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  number  was 
about  k  percent  larger  and,  except  for  the  number  on  January  1,  19^3,  was 
the  largest  on  record.     The  num^ber  on  feed  in  States  outside  the  Com  Belt  was 
2  percent  lov/er  than  a  year  earlier.     Sheep  and  lamb  slaugh'ter  may  be  about 
the  same  in  the  first  k  monthr.  of  I9U5  as  in  this  period  of  IShk.  However, 
total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for  the  year  may  be  about  10  to  15  percept 
smaller  than  in; 19^^. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  directed  War  Food  Administration, 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and  the  Office  of  irice  Administration  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  cattle  price  and  subsidy  payment  provisions  of  the 
cattle  stabilization  plan,   ef-fective  January  29,  19^5.     This  action  required 
these  agencies  to  set  a  specific  ceiling  on  prices  for  live  cattle,  and  calves, 
to  change  the  rates  of  slaughter  subsidy  payments  for  certain  grades  of  cattle, 
to  change  the  stabilization       price  maximums  for  Choice  and  Good  grade  cattle 
to  a'-^just  minimum  prices  for  some  grades  in  certain  areas,  and  gave  OPA  the 
authority  to  limit  the  percentage  of  Good  and  Choice  cattle  which  any 


slaughterer  may  slaughter  over  a  monthly  period.     The  OES  directive  revising  the 
cattle  price  plan  also  directed  that  a  regulation  he  issued  making  it  an  CPA 
violation  to  pay  more  than  the  maximvim  stabilization  range  cost  for  cattle 
slaughtered  in  a  monthly  period. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  19^5»  prices  for  all  classes  of  meat  animals 
may  he  near  the  maximum  permitted  by  ceilings  on  meat  at  wholesale  and  on  live 
animals.     Under  the  revised  price  regulations,  cattle  prices  may  average  ahout  the 
same  during  the  first  half  of  19^5        in  the  first  half  of  19^^.    During  the  first 
half  of  19^  cattle  costs  averaged  within  the  limits  of  the  stabilization  range. 
The  top  price  for  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  19^  at  Chicago  was  below  the 
maximum  of  $18.00  now  established  for  the  first  half  of  19^. 

The  world  carry-over^  of  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^-'+5  season  (about 
July  1)  was  about  equal  to  a  full  normal  year' s  supply  (production  plus  carry-over) 
and  was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.    With  world  consumption  prospects 
as  now  indicated,  a  further  increase  in  world  stocks  is  in  prospect  for  the  cixrrent 
season.    An  increase  in  world  consumption  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  check  the 
accumulation  of  v/orld  wool  stocks  is  largely  contingent  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
wool  textile  industry  in  continental  European  countries,  which  accounted  for 
approximately  ^0  percent  of  the  world's  wool  consumption  in  the  pre-war  years 
^33^-5^'     ^orld  wool  production,  which  has  been  maintained  at  a  record  high  level 
during  the  war  years,  appears  to  have  turned  downward,  but  production  remains  well 
above  the  193^-33  average  of  3.7  billion  pounds.     The  continuation  of^  drought  in 
Australia,  where  a.bout  one-fourth  of  the  world's  wool  is  produce'd,  and  growers' 
apprehension  of  a  relatively  low  level  of  vrool  prices  in  the  post-v^ar  -oeriod  may 
result  in  a  further  production  decline  in  19^5*    Production  will  be  supported  to 
some  extent  in  the  next  few  years,  however,  by  G-overnment  purchase  and  loan 
programs  in  most  of  the  important  wool-producing  countries. 

—  January  I9,  I5U5 
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OUTLOOK  ,  ■  .  .. 

Hoff  I  rices  to  Continue  Near  Ceilings ;  . 
Cat  tie  and  Lam"b  Prices  at 

19hk  Levels  '     .  . 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  this  year,  prices  for  all  neat  aninals 
proha-hly  will  be  near-  the  naxinun  levels  pernitted  by  wholesale  neat  ceilings 
and  ceilings  on  live  aninals.     Civilian  neat  supplies  in  the  first  half  of 
19^5  ■'^9-y  "be  about  15  percent  snaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  10  to  15  percent 
lower  than  during  the  last  half  of  19^^.     Total  raeat  production  will  be  nuch 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.     A  sharp  cut  in  pork  output  and  a  moderate  reduction 
in  lajnb  and  nutton  production  will  not  be  offset  by  prospective  increases 
in  beef  and  veal  output.    Military  requirements  will  continue  large  and 
procurement  for  lend-lease  probably  will  be  relatively  large  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year. 

trices  for  hogs  nay'  oohtiriue  near  the  ceiling  level  throughout  th,e 
first  three  quarters  of  the  year.     During  the  first  7  months  of  19^^  prices 
generally  were^  ohly  at  the  support  level. 

Prices  for  cattle  and  for  lambs  may  average  about  the  same  during  the 
first  half  of  19^5  as  a  year  earlier. 

Meat  Output  Over  2^l/2  Billion  Pounds 
in  19UU;  To  Be  Smaller  in  19^5 

Meat  production  in  19^^  af)j.arently  totaled  2h.'J  billion  pounds  dressed- 
meat  basis,  over  UOO  million  poiuids  greater  than  in  19^3>  ^'^^  ^-5  billion 
pounds  greater  than  the  average  for  193?- 39*     I^ecord  production  in  19^^  was 
a  result  of  record  slaughter  of  cattle,  calves  and  hogs,  but. .sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  was  lower  than  the  record  slaughter  of  19^3* 

A  sharp  reduction  in  pork  production  and  noderate  reductions  in  lamb, 
mutton,  and  veal  pror'uction  nay  result  in  a  total  neat  output  of  around  22 
billion  pounds  in  19^5'     However,""  this  would  be  larger  than  in  any  year  except 
19^3         19^''-»  and  would  be  almost  6  billion  pounds  greater  than  average 
production  in.  19 ^7- 39* 

Meat  requirements  of  the  arned  forces  will  continue  la.rge  as  will  lend- 
lease  shipnents  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year  at  least.  Civilian 
neat  supplies-  in  19^5  T^ill  "be  noticeably  lower  than  in  19^^.     Civilian  neat 
consunption  per  capita  apparently  was  near  ihf  pounds  in  19^^.  ( dress ed-neat 
basis).     This  compares  with  aaaverage  consunption  of  137  pounds  in  19^3  and 
126  pounds,   the  average  for  l9^5-39'     ?er  capita  neat  consunption  by,  civilians 
in  19^5  raay  be  l2g  to  I33  pounds.     Supi-lies  of  beef  for  civilians  may  be  about 
the  same  as  in  19UU.    But  pork  supplies  will  be  much  lov/er  than  in  19^  when 
per  capita  consumption  was  the-highest  in  35  years.     Lamb  and  nutton  supplies 
probably  ifill  be  moderately  snaller,  and  supplies  of  veal  nay  be  smaller  than 
the  record  supplies  of  19^^.  ■  . 


Prices  of  practically  all  meats  are  likely  to  remain  at  ceilings 
throughout  19^5, 
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Hog  Slaughter  Sharply  Lovrer  in  19^3 

Total  hog  slaughter  in  19^5  ^^-7        20-25  percent  lower  than  in  19^^. 
Most  of  the  decrease  in  slaughter  will  occur  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
year,  reflecting  a  29  percent  decrease  in  the  annual,  pig  crop  of  19^^  from 
that  of  19^3'    However,  on  the  "basis  of  farmers'  intentions  to  "breed  sows 
for  spring  farrowing  in  19^5  (reported  in  Decem"ber),   the  spring  pig  crop  is 
indicated  to  "be  smaller  than  the  55  million  head  saved  in  the  spring  of  19^^. 
Thus  slaughter  in  the  last  quartet"  of  I'^h^  ■ -ThB-y  also  "be  less  than  in  the  last 
quarter  of  19^4-^1. 

Hovrever,  pork  production  pro'ba"bly  will  not  "be  reduced  as  much  as  the 
cut  in  the  n\im"ber  of  head  slaughtered.     Hog  slaughter  v/eights  will  average 
higher  in  19^5  nainly  "because  of  larger  supplies  of  corn  per  hog  than  a  year 
earlier  and  a  more  favora'ble  hog-feed  price  relationship  in  prospect  at  least 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year," 

Hog  slaughter  of  69,016,982  head  under  Federal  inspection  in  19^^  was 
8  percent  larger  than  in  19^3  ^-^^  22  percent  larger  than  in  19^2,  in  compara'ble 
plants.     Total  hog  slaughter  in  19^^  is  tentatively  estimated  at  97  million 
head,  2  million  head  larger  than  in  19^3* 

Cattle  Slaughter  in  19U  ^5  to  "be  at 

a  High  Level  .  •  •  * 

■  Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  com"bxned  in  19^5  ^'^V       ahout  equal  to 
that  of .  19^^  ■'■hich  esta"blished  an  all-time  high  com"bined  total.  Total 
slaughter  in  19^^  apparently  was  close  to  3^  million  head. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  federa.lly  inspected  plants  for  19^^  amounted  to 
13,960,337  head.     This  was  an  increase  of  2,23^,196  over  I9U3.     In  comparahle 
plants,  19^^  slaughter  was  13  percent  ahove  that  of  19^3»     ^^^^  num'ber  of  calves 
slaughtered  in  19^^-'-  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

Calf  slaughter  \inder  Federal  inspection  totaled  7»769t559  head  in  19^^> 
U5  percent  more  than  in  19^3^1^  compara'ble  plants).     Total  calf  sla.ughter 
for  the  year  is  tentatively  estimated  at  ih  million  head  compared  with  a  total 
slaughter  in  19^+3  of  9*9  nillion.     The  extremely  high  level  of  calf  slaughter 
in  19^^  resulted  from  a  record  large  calf  crop;  a  weak  demand  for  "beef-type 
calves  for  feeding;  high  returns  from  dairy  products  (including  production 
payments)  in  relation  to  prices  of  milk  cowS";  and  high  prices  for  veal  relative 
to  prices  for  heef  under  ceiling  price  regulations.     The  large  slaughter  of 
calves  in  19^^  indicates  that  dairymen  are  not  increasing  numbers  of  yoiing 
stock  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  "beef  producers 
are  tending  to  stabilize  or  to  reduce  the  size  of  here's.     Most  of  these  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  persist  in  19^5* 

Cattle  slaughter  may  set  a  new  record  in  19'"^5»     Calf  slaughter  in  19^5 
may  be  about  the  same  as  the  record  19^^  tota.1.     The  principal  indication  of 
an  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  in  19^5        the  passing  of  the  peak  in  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  reached  January  1  a  year  ago.     Humbers  of 
beef  cows  were  reduced  during  19^  and  following  the  usual  swing  in  the  cattle- 
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nunliers  cycle,  a  further  decrease  in  numbers  of " "breeding  stock  is  in  prospect. 
This  woiold  indicate  a  continued  large  slaughter  of-  cows  -and  heifers  in  19'+5«  I 
Moreover,   steer  nunhers  apparently  increased  during  19^^,  and  nore  steers  will 
"be  ava-ilable  for  slaughter  in  19^5  than  in  19^^.     The  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
on  Janua,ry  1,  19^5  ^"^^^  ahout  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,      .  ' 

Increaf". ed.  "beef  output  in  19^+5  ^7  r^pre  tha-n  offset  decreased  veal 
production,  so  that  total  output  of  "beef  and  veal  may  he  slightly  larger  than 
the  10. g  "billion  pounds  produced  in  19^^.    Beef  production  in  19UU.was  ahout 
7  percent  greater  than  in  19^3;  veal  production  was  ahout  50  percent  greater. 
The  average  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered,  in  ■194'+- was  the  lowest  . for  .many  years, 
reflecting  a  high  percentage  of  cows  and  heifers  in  the  tgtal  slaughter  arid  a 
low  average  weight 'of  feed-lot  cattle.    On  the  other  hand,   the  average  Slaughter 
weight  of  calves  v/as  the -largest  for  many  years,  reflecting  a  high  percentage 
of  beef- type  calves  in  total  slaughter.     Cattle  and  calf  weights  in  19^5  ^st.y  he  ■ 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  19^. 

Sheep  and  Lanh  Slaughter  to  "be 

Heduced  in  19-^3  "  - 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under  Federal  inspection  in  19^^  totaled 
21,875>569  head.     In  comparable  plants  this  was  a  reduction  of  S  percent  from 
19^3  and  h  percent  from  19^2.     Total  slaughter  for  19^^  is  tentatively  estimated 
at  million  head,  about  10  percent  less  than  the  all-time  high  slaughter 

of  27  million  in  19^3*     ^ile  slaughter  of  ewes  was  relatively  large  in  19^^, 
total  ewe  slaughter  was  materially,  smaller  than  the  record  slaughter  of  a  year 
earlier.    Lamb  sla,ughter  was  moderately  smaller  than  in  19^3*  i"eflecting  a  5"-l/2 
percent  reduction  in  the  19^^  lamb  crop  and  fewer  old-crop  lambs  marketed  in 
I9UU  than  a  year  earlier.     The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches 
was  reduced  during  19^^»  and  the  lamb  crop  probably  will  be  smaller  in  19^5 
than  in  iSkk.     Total  sheep  and  -lamb  slaughter  in  19^5  i^ay  be  about  21-1/2 
million  head,  10  to  15  percent  smaller  than  in  19^^«  ' 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  on  January  1,  19^5  was  about 
1-1/2  percent  larger  ,  than  a.  year  earlier.     This  probably  will  result  in  ' 
slaughter  for  the  first  k  months  of  the  year  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
Slaughter  during. the  remaining  months  is  .largely  dependent  upon  the  si.ze  of-    ;■  ' 
the  19^5  lamb  crop.    T'^ith  the  reduction  that- has  taken  place  in  numbers  of  -  "  , 
breeding  ev/es  '  during  l9-^^» -  and  ah  average  number  of  lambs  save  per  100  ■      •  _  '  :  ■ 
ewes,  the  lamb  crop"  would  be  5  to  10.  percent  smaller  than  in  19^^-     Ewe  •] 
slaughter,  in  19^5  .Probably  will  be.  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  as  breeding  .1 
sheep  have  been  culled  heavily  in.  the  past  2  years,  '  '  ' 
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Table  1.-  Estimated  meat  and  , lard  production,  average  1935~39> 
annual  a9Hl-^U,  and  forecast  19U5 


^otal  meat,  exclud- 
ing lard; 
Inspected  . . , 
Noninspected 
Farm 

Total  . 


Lard  and  rendered 
pork  fat: 

Inspected  

Honinspected  ... 

i-Parm   ■• .  ■ 

.  To.tal  . .... 


10,7U2 
3.37s 
2,062 


T^lg2 


13.^33 
^,103 

1.957 
19.U93 


15.^56 
4,359 
1.923 

2l.73g 


l6,g33 

5.217 
2,106 


Lard  production 


3kk 
219 

_U67. 

1,630 


1,526 
312 

UU3 

2,2Sl" 


I.72U 
312 
U33 

27W 


2»0?0 
U96 

3.o6r 


17,'92U 
2U,  6g5" 

2.367 
3.250" 


It.em 

:  Average  : 
:  1935-:59 

19^2 

!;i9U3 1/  :^ 

I3hk  2/  ; 

19U5 
(forecast ) 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil-,  lb.- 

-Mil.  -113. 

■  Mil.  Il3.  . 

Mil.  It. 

Mil.  It. 

■       ■  ■ 

Meat  production  .(dressed  meat 

tasisj 

Seef: 

:  i/Km 

:  l,S5g 

:  -.231 

5.739 
■  2,126 

227 

6,3U7 
. 2.2U9 

-  2?5 

5".  970 
2,336 
'230 

../6.655 

IToninspected  

- 

■■■■ — r--rsXT — 

:  6,936 

8,092 

8,831 

8.536 

9.100 

9,l400 

Yeal: 

\  h]  .615 

:  335 
I  gg 

599 
35H 
•76 

667 
'399 
73 

597 
475 
•  70 

926 

Honinspected  

:  1.038 

1.029 

1.139 

1 ,1^2 

1,700 

1,600 

■Pork,  excluding  .lard 

U,5gU 
.  1.P37 

1,716 

6.3^5 
1,^73 
1.629 

7.562 

l.5'7l 
1.5^0 

9.3O8 
2,2g2 
1.781 

■9',  .456 

Ifeninspected  ... 

ess 

27 

9,UU7 

750 
150 

25 

10,723 

1 

880 

lUo 

13.371 

958 
I2U 

25 

Id, yOv 
■  887 

V. 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

g7l 

925 

1.0.U5 

1,107 

■985 

875 

22,375 


'2 ,  UOO 


1/  Preliminar7.  .  -    .  .  ■  ...  ' 

2/  Federally  inspected  reported;  total  production  tentative  'estimate. 

3/  Includes  an  estimated  57  million  pounds  of  "beef  produced  under  the  emergency 

Government  relief  purchase  program  in  1935» 

h/  Includes  an  estimated  5  million  pounds,  of  veal  produced  under  the  emergency 
Government  relief  purchase  program  in  1935* 
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Ta"ble  2.-  Sstimated  livestock  slaughter,  average  1935-39 
annual  19Ul-.i+U^  and  forecas-t  19^4-5 


Item 

*         .  V  CJ.  C*-CL  c  » 

•  -^J.?y-J7. 

-I9U1 

19^+2 

: Thousands 

 -■ 

Thousands 

Ihousands 

Cattle: 

•^liOMC>C'  U  V           «.  •  *  •  9  # 

■  7 /in  nz>h 

in  ohf^ 

O  Tl  1  Y)  CIT\*S      4*  ^  H 
■A-^  vj  Xt  X  iXo         W  vri'U.     •  •  V 

Fa  rm 

571 

Do  / 

To  tal   

1*^  070 

16  4^"^ 

17  QJ?1 

Calves: 

Inspectpd 

S  ^61 

R  760 

NoninsT)PPtp(^ 

n  7 

7   71  7 

Farm  -  ^ 

Totpl 

^  9  vJOU 

0  70? 

Hops  i 

Insnected  ; 

3^  262 

U6  520 

5"^  SP7 

Nn  n  i    "^Tip  c  t;  ' 

^'  \J  ^1 X      O  LJ      ^Jr  u  C  VjL      %   •  •  < 

0  ,0  f  X 

X  c  , WOO 

1  ?  117 

■  Xc"  ,  J.X  f 

J'arm  

13,656 

12,7H9 

I2.U63 

71  XQl 

f  -1-  09  f 

73    )i7  7 

Sheep  and  lambs:  : 

Inspected  : 

17,  W 

lg.l?5 

21,625 

i^oninspected 

3.699 

3.605 

3,323 

I'arra  : 

6pU 

5S2 

57s 

Total   : 

21,809 

22,312 

25,586 

1/  Preliminary. 

19^3 
_1/ 


19UU 

-2/  _ 


;  1945 
(forecast) 


11,727 
h/  5,Ul6 

  ^ 


13,960 


ai,Ill 


5.209 
if/  ^,111 


19,800 
7.770 


20.500 


9,iiL_  1^.000  lU.  000" 


63,^31 

k/l7,J79 
1^1  ,.063 
_J5a2Ii 


69.017 


23.363 
3.13^ 


97.000  77.000 
21,876 


27,073      2^4,500     •  21  ,"500 


^spected  reported;  total  slaughter  tentative  estimate. 
3/  Includes  187,000  cattle  in  I935  and  U,000  in  I936  slaughtered  for  Government 
account. 

k/  Prohably  includes  an  indeterminable  number  of  animals  slaughtered  on' farms' for 
nonfarmers  and  slaughtered  by  or  for  nonfarmers  for  their  own  use, 
_5/  Includes  39.000  calves  slaughtered  for  Government  account  in  1935* 

Cattle  on  Feed  Up  5  Percent 
From  a  Year  A^-o 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  on  January  1,  19^^-5' "was'dbout 
5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  only  about  6  percent  below 'the 
record  number  on  January  1,  13^3*    I'^e  estimated  total  number  on  feed 'in  all 
important  feeding  States  on  January  1  this  year  was  -     173.000  head",  compared 
with  3,967,000  head  a  year  earlier,  and  U,i+i4-5,000  head  the  all-time  record 
niomber  on  January  .1,  l^^hj,^ 

In  the  North  Central  States,  the  numb-er  on  feed  January  1  this  year 
was  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  was  larger  than  for  any  .other 
year  except  19^3-     1'^^  estimated  number  on  f'eed  was  equal  to  or  above  last 
year  in  all  but  two  of  these  States  (Ohio  and  Indiana)  with  the  largest  relative 
increase  in  the  States.west  of  the  Missouri  River, 


The  total  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  States  outside,  the  Corn  Belt  this 
year  is  estimated  at  800,000  head  —  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  a  year  earlie 
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TaTjle  3*-  Cattle  pnd  calves  on  feed  lay  States,  January  1, 
averapje  1932-Ul,  and  19U2-U5  1/ 


State  and  region 


:  Average 
:  1932-Ul 


19^ 


I9U3 


19^ 


I9U5 


I9H5  as  a 
percent- 
age of 
I9HU 


: Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 


Pennsylvania  ..:  72  70  gO  75^  70  93 

Qhio  :  llU  127            135            119            102  g6 

Indiana  :  125  175                            171            15^  91 

Illinois   :  3gg  5OO            5O5            I+55            kjS  IO5 

Michigan   :  gO  g5              95              90.             9U  IO5 

msconsin   :  5U  7U  jk  ^70  77   ^110  

East  North  Central  .,;  761  96I    Q9J  90^  30]_   ^100  

Minnesota  .■  :  23I  307            295            25I  -           25I  100 

Iowa   6S1-  92U         1,007            9'47-           975  103 

Missouri  .*  :  •  225  '      290            310            279            293  105 

ITorth  Dakota  ..:  39  70              50              62              gU  135 

South  DaJ^ota  gl  I37  .         160            120            I50  125 

IJebraska   27I  \       3OO            UOO            3^10            391  II5 

Kansas  :  lg2   ■  .       -265:  ^Ig  2gg  322   II5  

West  North  Central  . . ;  1 ,  710  ^  2,293  ^  .2,5^40         2.279          2,U66  .  lOg  

North  Central  -, . .  :     2 ,  U7I  _•  3.25^         3.533         3>lg^          3.373   _106  

Oklahoma  :  33  ""66  70  1+2  60  1U3 

Texas   :  '     121'  '■  "     lg5  I9U  I30  I50  II5 

Montana........,:...,...:  23  3U  27  35  kk  I26 

Idaho  :  32  57  37  U5  ^5  100 

V/yoming   ^  .  lU,  Ig  •    .  .  16  ik  16  Ilk 

Colorado   ,   115  162  ■    .  ,   l6p  lUg  '  I37  93 

New  Mexico  4   .■    .12  30  .    '    I7  12  9  75 

Arizona  :  53  6U  60  Ug  U2  gg 

Utah  :  27  U3  ~  30  35  33  9^ 

Nevada  :  21  2U  22  17  • '         17  100 

Washington   :  lU  2U  21  20  ^      21  IO5 

Oregon   :  17  26  2h  2g  27  96 

California   :  ill  12g   l^U  I3I+  129    96  

Western   :  ^9^  gbl    §32  70 g  7^   103  

• 

Total  United  States..:     3,136         U,lg5         U, UU5         3,967         U,173  IO5 

TJ    Estimates  include  only  cattle  being  fattened  for  market  as  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct agricultural  enterprise,  and  exclude  small  operations  incidental  to  dairy  and 
general  farming.    Cattle  thus  fed  are  presumed  to  "produce  carcasses  that  vail  grade 
Commercial  or  "better. 


In  addition,  there  have  "been  a  numher  of  cattle  finished  on  distillery  slop,  mostly 
in  Kentucky,  and  on  "byproduct  feeds  in  other  States  not  shown,  as  well  as  large 
inumbers  "being  winter  fed  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  some  other  States, 
to  "be  marketed  as  grass  fat  in  late  summer. 
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In  the  Western  States  the  number  on  feed  vras  3  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  was  I5  percent  below  the  record  number  on  Ja;n\:iary  1,  19^2.  The 
number  on  feed  v/as  down  in  six  of  these  States',  including  the  two  most 
important  States,  Colorado  end  California.    A  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  on  feed  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  more  than  offset  a',  small  decrease  in  the 
11  Western  States  and  Pennsylvania',         ,  .  .  : 

,•   Information  from  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeders  indicates  that  very,  few 
long~fed  cattle  were  in  feed  lots  on  January  1.     Reports  indicate  tha.t  only 
about  ^  percent  of  the  cattle  on  feed  had  been  on  feed  over  5  months  and  , 
only  2^  percent  over  3  months.     The  supply  of  top  &ood  and  Choice- fed  cattle 
during  the  next  few  months  promises  to  be  small. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Feeding  Slightly  Larger   •  - 

Than  a  Year  Ago  •       .    ■   ■  —  - 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  19^5 
about  I-I/2  percent  larger  than  the  number  a  year  earlier.     The  estimated 
total  this  year  was  6,630,000  head,  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of 
6,537,000  head  in  l^kk  and  the  record  number  of  6,979,000  in  I9H3. 

In  the  11  Corn  Belt  States,  an  estimated  14,108,000  were  on  feed,  k 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.     The  number  this  year  is ■ dsvm -about 
220,000  head  from  the .record  high  6"  January  1,  19^3*  arid ' except -f or  that 
year  was  the  largest  on  record.     The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs ' on ■ feed  in 
Kansas  —  mostly  in  wheat  pastures  —  was  almost  2-1/2  times  the  number  on 
feed  a  year  earlier  and  was  materially  above  the  average  for  1933-^2.  In 
all  of  the  other  States  except  Wisconsin  the  number  on  feed  was  the  same  as 
or  less  than  the  number  on  feed  on  Janmry  1,  19^^ 

The  estimated  number  on  feed  in  States  outside  the  Corn  "Belt  was 
2,522,000  head,  compared  v.dth  2,570,000  head  a  year  earlier,  'a  decrease  of 
2  percent.     The  rjjmber  on  feed  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Arizdria^was  iftaterially 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,    Feeding  in  North  Dakota,  Mo'ntana,"  "Colorado, 
and  Utah  was  moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     In  all  of  'the  other 
Western  States  and  in  K'ew  York  the  number  on  feed  was  lowei*  than  'on 
January  1,  l^hh. 
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Tatle  h»-  Estimated  num'ber  of  sheep  and  lamlDS  on  feed  January  1, 

averag-e  193S-^2  and  19U3-U5 


lQlV5 


9  as  a 


•   state  and 

;  Average 

;    19^3  ; 

I9UU  ' 

19U5  ; 

per  cent- 

region 

:  193?-^2 

age  of 

• 

1  /-111, 

19^-4 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

New  York   

;  U6 

.  ^9 

36 

82 

Ohio  

:  377 

36U 

375  . 

281 

75 

Indiana  

:  19s 

170 

136 

80 

Illinois  .........»«' 

J    .  275 

212 

218 

218 

.100 

Mi  chi  gan 

•  266 

220  - 

175 

17^ 

100 

¥i  pconsin  

^5 

gU 

93 

100 

108 

Minnesota  ......... 

277 

295 

330 

271 

82 

lov/a  ............... 

:  522 

580 

696 

626 

90 

Mi  s sour i  .......... 

162 

225 

2U0 . 

200 

83 

South  DaJcQta 

2i+U 

366 

Uoo 

U06 

100 

lTel3raska  «   .* 

:  ,  61|0 

890 

■  900 

801 

Kansas 

:  39s 

92^1 

— 

QOO 

2U3 

Corn  Belt ■  

3,967 

,  U,108 

lOU 

Ifor th  Dakot  a 

:  111 

155 

167 

177 

106 

Oklahoma  .......... 

81 

65 

Uo 

•60. 

150 

Texa.s  

211 

290 

lUO 

175 

125 

Montana                   » . 

:  2g6 

370 

Uoo 

U28 

107 

Idaho  

;  222 

16)+ 

150 

120 

80 

Wyoming  ............. 

271 

.200 

250 

225 

90 

Colorado  -  

1.039 

860 

825 

8U0 

102 

New  Mexi  co   • . . , 

I  lib 

II17 

137 

58 

U2 

Arizona  

12 

8 

6 

10 

1D7 

Utah   

173 

125 

■135 

150 

111 

Nevada  

17 

21 

20 

16 

80 

Washington  .... . . . . 

U3 

50 

Uo 

95 

Oregon   ■ 

63 

3S  . 

50 

^5  . 

90 

California  

110 

108 

1  Up 

We  stern  .......... 

_2,75'5 

2,601 

2,526 

2,US6 

9? 

mil  TED  STATES  .  . .' 

:  6,2^5 

6,979  ' 

6,537 

6,630 

101 

Ceilings  Set  on  Live  Cattle;  Cattle 

Stahili  zati on  Plan  Revised 

The  Office  of  Economic 

Statjili Tiation' recently  directed  the 

Office  of 

Price  Administration,  l^ar  Food  Administration,  f>nd  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  to  m^e  major  changes  in  the  cattle  price  and  subsidy  pajTnent 
provisions  of  the  cattle  stabilization  plan,  to  he  effective  January  29,  19^5» 
The  cattle  stabilization  plan,  inaugurated  in  late  19'^3,   sst  specific  price 
ranges  from  vrhich  maximum  arid  minimum  permissible  costs  for  each  slaughterer 
vere  to  be  calculated  based  upon  the  location  of  the  slaughtering  plant  ?nd 
Upon  the  calculated  live  weight  slaughter  by  grades.    Maximum  rnd  minimum 
prices  by  grades  were  established  for  all  markets  p,nd  for  all  areas  in  the 
United  States.    While  the  primary  aim  of  the  plan  was  to  control  prices, 
compliance  was  effected  by  deducting  from  a  slaughterer's  subsidy  payment 
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the  amount  by  which  a  slaughterer's  aggregate  cost  for  all  cattle  fell  out-side 
the  limits  of  the  stahilization  range  over  a  monthly  period*    The  payment  of 
a  subsidy  to  cattle  slaughterers,,  originally  instituted  in  June  19^3>  in^^de 
it  possible  to  reduce  ceiling  prices  for  meat  at  the  wholesale  level  about  2 
cents  per  pound  and  at  the  retail  level  of  about  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
average. 

The  purposes  of  the  revisions,  in.  the  cattle  stabilization  plan  are 
to  secure  more  effective  control  of  live  cattle  prices  and  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  meat  to  consumers.     The  specific  program  changes  are: 

(1)  OPA  and  W?A  are  directed  to  establish  a  price  ceiling  on  live 
cattle  and  calves  on  the  basis  of  $18.00  per  100  pounds  at,  Chicago  .until 
July  2,  19^5»  when  the  ceiling  will  be  lowered  to  $17.5Q»     -'-11  each  zone  or 
market,  this  over  riding  ceiling  is  $1,00  per  100  pounds-,  over  the  revised 
maximum  for  the  Choice  grade, 

(2)  DSC  is  directed  to  increase  the  subsidy  payments  on  Choice  grade 
cattle  from  $1.00    ta  $2.00  and  on  Good  grade  from  $1.^5 'to  $1.95"  per  100 
pounds,  live  weight,  over  the  entire  country.    However,  on  July  2,  19^5  "the 
subsidy  payment  on  Choice  cattle  will  be  reduced  to  $1,50  .  .  . 

(3)  OPA  and  WA  are  directed  to  increase  the  maximum  price  of  the 
stp.bilization  range  for  Choice  by  $1.00  and  Good  grade  cattle  by  $.50  per 
100  pounds,  live  v/eight,  and  to  increase  the  minimum  f  01:  .the  .Choice  grade  by 
50  cents,  over  the  entire  country.     Hov/ever^  on  July  2,  .19^5>  'the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  the  stabilizp.tion  range  for  Choice  cattle  will  .be  .reduced  by 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  ...  .... 

(^)  OPA  and  l^'PA  are  directed  to  issue  a  regulation  making  .it  an 
OPA  violation  for  a  slaughterer  to  pay  more,  on  the  average  than, the  ma.ximum 
permissible  cost  under  the  Cattle  Stabilization  Plan  for  the  -cattle  slaughtered 
by  him  over  a  month's  period.     This  does  not  include  calves,  .  .  . 

(5)  WA  is  directed  to  delegate  authority  to  the  .Price  Administrator 
to  issue  an  order  establishing  the  maximum  percentage  of  Good. and  Choice 
cattle  which  any  slaughterer  may  slaughter  or  deliver  over -a  month Is  time,, 

(6)  OPA  and  WA  are  directed  to  revise  the  minimum  prices.on  the 
commercial  (or  medium)  and  lower  grades  to  make  tham  uniformly  $1.50  per 
100  pounds  under  the  maximums  in  all  zones, 

(7)  Under  the  regulation  special  provision  will  be  made  for  limiting 
the  cattle  costs  of  small  slaughterers  who  are  not  required  to  report  their 
costs  to  the  PSC  and  who  obtain  no  subsidy  payments. 

The  regulation  to  be  issued  under  the  directive  will  not  establish 
live  cattle  Ceilings  by  individual  grades,  except  that  no  cattle  or  calves  may 
be  bought  or  sold  at  prices  higher  thdn  $18.00,  Chicago  basis,  ($17«50  after 
July  1,   19^5)*     However,   in  order  to  stay  in  compliance  a  slaughterer  must  not 
pay  more  for  cattle,  during  a  monthly  period,  than  the  maximum  of  the 
stabilization  range.     The  method  of  figuring  a  slaughterer's  maximum  and 
minimum  permissible  costs  for  a  monthly  period  is  illustrated  below. 
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Table  5,-  Method  of.  calculating  maximum-  and  minimum  permissible  ■p&ykents  for 
cattle  at  Ghicag-o  under  the  price  stabilization  plan 


Carcass  grade 
 Ill_   


Choice  

GpOd  

Commercial   

Utility.  .......... 

Cpnner'  and  Cutter 
Bulls,  Canner  and 
Cutter  grade  . . . 
Total  


Assumed 
total 

dressed 
weight  of 
slaughter 
 (2) 


Standard 

dressed 
carcass 
yields 


ill 


Pounds 

1,100 
2,500 
1,500 

1,300 

1 , 000 
1.000 


Percent 

61, 

5g 
56 

5^ 
1+6 

_  53 


:  Live 

Stabilization  price: 

Permissible  cost 

:  weight 

range  for  Chicago: 

.  to  -oackers 

:     equiv-  , 

ralent  of 

Minimum: 

Maximum  : 

Minimum 

:  Maxim\m 

: slaughter 

I  ■    (k)  . 

•  (^)  ; 

(6)  • 

(7) 

(8) 

Pounds 

Dollar  s 

uoliar  s 

JJollars 

Uollars 

l,g03 

15»50 

■  17.00 

279.^6 

306.51 

u;  3io 

1^.25 

15.75 

61U.I8 

678.82 

2.679 

11.50 

13.00 

30g.02 

3^8.27 

2.^07 

9.50 

11.00 

228.66 

26U.77 

2,17^ 

6.75 

g.25 

1U6.7U 

179.36 

1.887 

g.oo 

9.50 

150.96 

179.26 

15,260 

1. 

728.02 

1,956.99 

Slaughterers  are  required  to  re-oort  to  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  live  cattle,  including  trrnsportation,  during  an 
accounting  period.    They  also  are  required  to  report  their  total  tonnage  of 
beef  carcasses  slaughtered  during  this  pericd  by  grades  (column  2).     The  live 
vreight  equivalent  of  slaughter,  by  grades,  (column        is  calculated  from 
standard  dressed  carcass^  yields  (column  3)  ^^'^  "the  dressed  weight  of  slaughter. 
The  calculated  live  weight  for  e&;ch  grade  of  cattle  is  multiplied  by  the 
minimum  price  for  the  grade  applicable  to  a  slaughterer's  location  (coluxan  5) 
to  determine  the  minimum  -oermissible  cost  of- animals  slaughtered  (column  7)» 
A  similar  calculation  is  made  from  columns  ^  and  6  to  arrive  at  a  slaughterer's 
maximum  permissible  cost  ( c'oluian'^)  . 

Under  the  new  regulations,  if  the  slaughterer  illustrated  in  table  1 
paid  more  than  $1,95^.99  ^"o^         cattle  slaughtered  during  a  monthly  period, 
he  would  be  in  vio]a,tion  of ,  an  OPA  regulation.    Heretofore,  deductions  would 
be  made  from  his  subsidy  payment  equal  to  the  amoiint  paid  in  excess  of  the 
maxim\am  cost.     The  aggregate  amount'  paid  out  by  a  slaughferer  for  cattle  could 
be  so  high  that  he  would  not  receive  a  subsidy  payment  but  would  not  be 
penalized  in  any  other  way.    Under  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  regulation,  if 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  a  packer  fell  below  the  minimum  permissible  cost 
($1,728,08)  deductions  would  be  made  from  his  subsidy  payment  in  the  amount 
his  actual  cost  was  below  the  minimum  permissible  cost. 

The  rate  of  subsidy  payments  to  cattle  slaughterers  from  January  29,  19^5 
through  June  30,  I9U5  by  grades  will  be:     Choice,  $2.00;  Good,  $1.95;  Medium, 
$.90;  and  Common,  Canner,'-  Cutter,  and  bulls  of  Canner  and  Cutter  grade,  $.50 
per  100  pounds  live  weight.     Subsidy  payments  are  on  the  basis  of  the  calculated 
equivalent  of  live  weight  sla-ughter,  adjusted  to  equal  the  original  weight. 
The  rate  of  subsidy  on  calves  is  $1.10  per  100  pounds  for  all  grades.  Certain 
cattle  slaughterers  who-  slaughter  for  the  dressed  beef  trade,  who  do  not 
prepare  beef  in  canned  or  other  processed  form  are  eligible  for  a  special 
subsidy  equal  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds  live  weight  slaughter/  Under 
existing  legislation  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  to  pay 
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su"bsidies-  to  livesto.ck  slaughterers  expires  on  Jime  30t  19^5.  authority 
is  granted  to  pay  su"bs idles  after  that  date,  the  subsidy  rate  for  Choice  gieeAe 
cattle  will  he  $1.50  per  100  pounds.     The  subsidy  rates  for  all  other  grades 
of  cattle  and  for  calves  will  he  unchanged, 

•Effect  On  gat  tie  Prl"6es  '  '  .  ■ 

and  Marketings       .  '        ,        '  ■  "  '■ 


Under  the  new  price  set-up,  qattle  prices  may  average  about  the  same 
in  the  first  ha^|.f  of  19^§  as  in  tie  |"i"r?t  half  of  I9UU, '  when  cattle  costs 
averaged  within  the  initially  establishe(l  stabilization' range.    Durinf'  this 
period  slaughter  probably  will  be  moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
demand  for  bfeef  probably  will  continue  to  exceed  supplies-  at-  ceiling  prices, 
;The' armed  forces  require  larger- quantities  of  steer- and  heifer  beef  ■  than  a 
year  ago  and  their  requirement  for  canned  beef  products  as-  very  large,  The 
celling  of  $18,00  at  Chicago,  "i's' above  the  top  price  pa-i-d- f or  cattle  at 
that  market  during  the  first  6  months  of  19^»         '  ■     '  - 

The  wholesale  'ceilings'  an  beef  by  grades  are  not-  changed  and  to  the 
ex'tent"  that  these  ceilings  determine  the  maximum  prices  that  can  be  paid  for 
live  cattl§  the  situation  in  19^5  will  be  the  same  ..as  i-h  19^^.  However, 
. increase  ..of  $1,00  per  100  poxinds  in  the  subsidy  for  Choice  cattle  and  5O  cents 
in  that  for  G-qod  grade  cattle  would  enable  packers  to  pay  more  for  such  cattle 
•in  19^5  3-nd  sdll  beef  at  the  same  -nrice  as  in  19^^.  ■ 

Prices  may  average  higher  in  the  last  half  of  19^5  than  a  year 

earlier,  if  marketings' are  not  materially  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of 
19^«    Higher  average  prices  for  all  cattle  in  the  last  half  of  19^5  would 
result  by  reducing  prices  for  high-grade  cattle,  thereby  permitting  higher 
prices  for  the  lower  grades.     The  over-all  ceiling  of  $17.50  after  June  would 
hold  the.  top  price  for  cattle  .'below  that  paid  during  the  last  6  months  of  19^^. 
The  top  for  all  months  in  i"9-^^  after  June  was  above  $17,50,-    The  top  each 
week  from  early  November  to  mid-December  19^^  v;as  $18,50 

..r  The  reduction  in  the  ceiling  .after  June  this  year  probably  will  result 

.in  a  large r-than-usual  proportion  of  the  cattle  fed  during  the  winter 
and  spring  being  marketed  before  midyear  and  may  discourage  thefeeding  of 
cattle  to  Choice  and  Prime  grades  for  market  during  the  last  half  of  the  yepr. 

It,     '       "   '    ,    '  EECENT  DEVELDPiMENTS  ■■  ■■ 

December  Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter 

Seasona.lly  Reduced;  Prices  '  .  *  ' 

Little  Gh^.nged  in  Late  '''' 
■  December  and  Early  January 

Slaughter  of.  cattle  imder  Federal;  inspection- in  December  was  1,27^»7^ 
head  compared  with  1,335*737  in  November.  >  In  comparable  plants  It- was  6 
percent  smaller  than  in  November  and  vras' about  the  same  as  ■  in- December  19^3* 

Pederaliy  inspected  slaughter'  of  calves  in  Dfeoember  totaled  663,766 
head,  205,153  head  less  .than  in  November,    Excluding  slaughter'  in  war-duration 
eetablishcfents,  it  was-  2^  percent  below' November  and  was  the  smallest  for 
any  month  since  J\iLy  19^^,  but  was  21  percent  higher  than  in.  December  a  year 
•  earlier  a.nd  yas  the  largest  for  any  December  on  record/  ' 
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The  rvera.^e  live  vei/rht  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
in  December  fell  37  pounds  "below  the  avprftpe  for  December  19^3 >  ^^'^  ^5  pounds 
below  the  December  average  for'193g-Ul,    Cattle  dressing  yields  in  December 
continued  low  because  of  the  continuing  lar^e  percentage  of  cows  in  the  total 
slavi^hter  supply.    The  average  dressing  yield  in  December  was  50  perqent 
compared  with  52  a  year  earlier,  and  53»         average  for  193^-^1 • 

Table  6.-  Average  live  v;eight  and  dressing  percentage  of  cattle  slaughter- 
under  Federal  inspection,  by  months,  average  193^-^1  and  19^2-^^ 


Month 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr» 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Year 


 Average  live  v^eight 

Pounds      Pounds      Pounds  Pound 


9U8.U 

9^6.3 
9^7.5 
9^6.3 
9^1.0 
936.3 
937.3 

93^.1 
93^.7 

936.3 
9^?.o 


977.9 

977.1 
970.0 
97^.0 
970.7. 
959.7 
957.5 
936^.5 
928.7 
921.5 
932.^ 
956.0 
953.5 


969.7 
9Sl.^ 
9S0.I 
9S0.1 
986.6 
972.1 
969^8 
9^3.7 
935.7 
921.8 
919.6 

95^.8 


iqUll     =  Average  :  ^ 
:  1938-Ul  ;  


969.2 
979.1 

983.9 
972.2 
952.6 

92I+.7 

900.2 

891.6 

889.1+' 

88^.3 

887.7 

910.3 

92U.U 


53.^ 

54.2 

55.0 
55.2 
55.0 
5^.5 
5^.1 
53.8 
,  53.0 
52.8 

-53^ 


5^.0 


Dressing  per centfige  

I9U3     [  I9UI+ 


Percent      Percent    Percent  Percent 


5^".  2 
5^.6 
55.^ 
55.7 
56.2 
55.9 
55.3 
5^.0 

53.^ 
52.0 

51.5 

-52^ 
5^.2 


5^.9 
55.2 
56.0 
56. U 
56.7 
5^.9 
53.5 
52.1 
51.0 
50.6 

^1J_ 
53.6 


52.2 

53.5 
5^.2 
5^.6 
5^.6 
53.1 
51.5 
50.7 
50. U 

^9.7 
^9.2 
50.1 
51.9 


Compiled  from  reports  of  WFA 


Prices  of  better  grade  steers  at  Chicago  broke  sharply  in  early 
December  from  the  hiirhest  levels  for  the  war  loeriod  reached  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall.    However,  prices  remained  relatively  unchanged  at  this  lov/er 
level  from  mid-December  to  mid-January.     The  averafi-e  price  for  all  Corn  Belt 
steers  at  Chicago  w^s  $lU.8S  for  the  week  ended  December  I6,  and  was  $lU,U8 
for  the  week  ended  January  I3.     In  mid-January  19^  the  average  price  was 
$lU.5l|. 

Because  of  the  strong  demand  for  Good  grade  beef  and  because  Good  grade 
cow  beef  is  not  subject  to  the  Army  set-aside,  prices  of  Good  grade  cows  were 
at  higher  levels  than  prices  of  Medium  grade  steers  throughout  the  last  5- 
months  of  19^^*    Prices  for  high  grade  cows  are  now-  at  the  highest  level  on 
record  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  prices  for  steers.    Prices  of'  Good 
cows  continued  to  advance  during  all  of  19^^^  despite  large  marketings  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall.     The  pverage  price  for -cows  of  this  grade  at  Chicago 
during  the  week  ended  Ja]i\:^,ry  I3  was  $13,70  compkred  with  $lU.02  a  month  earlie." 
and  $12.90  a  year  earlier,    Vhil«  prices  of  Good  grade  cows  in  mid-Jan\iary  were 
materially  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  prices  of  Canner  cows  were  only  slightly 
higher.    Prices  of  this  grade  at  Chicago  averaged  $6,75         ^^-e  week  ended 
January  I3,  compared  with  $6.20  a  month  earlier  and  $6.35  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  price  for  all  feeder  and  stocker  steers  sold 'at  Kansas  Ciity 
for  the  week  ended  January  12  was  $12.20  compared  with  $11,63  a'month  earlier 
and  $11. U9  a  year  earlier. 
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December  Sheep  and  Lam"b  Slaughter 
Smaller  than  Year  Earlier; 
Prices  Rise  Seasonally 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lanhs  under  Federal  inspection  declined  from 
2,012,588  heELd  in  Novenhor  to  1,933,  88^  in  Decemher.     It  v/as  U  percent  smaller 
than  in  Novemher  and  l6  percent  smaller  than  in  Dedenher  19^3  (in  comparahle 
plants). 

Prices  of  slaughter  lamhs  at  Chicago  increased  in  Decemher  and  January 
as  quality  improved.     I^e  average  price  for  all  Good  and  Choice  slaughter 
lamhs  at  Chicago  in  mid-January  was  $i5,l|-g  compared  with  ^lU.JO  a  month  earlier 
and  $15.36  a  year  earlier.     In  mid- January  prices  of  Good  and  Choice  feeding 
lamhs  at  Omaha  averaged  aroung  25  cents  higher  than  hoth  a  month  and  a  year 
earlier. 

Prices  of  ewes  rose  in  late  Decemher  and  early  January.-    The  average 
price  of  Good  and  Choice  ewes  at  Chicago  during  the  week  ended  January  I3 
was  $7.66  compared  with  $6.39  a-  moii.th  earlier  and  $7*70  a  year  earlier, 

Decemher  Hog  Slaughter  Less  fhan  Year  .  ' 

Earlier;  Prices  Hear  Ceilings 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspectioji  for  Decemher  totaled  5> 662, 719 
head,  an  increase  of  UoU,525  head,  1  percent,  from  Novemher  and  was  one.  of  the 
smallest  seasonal  increase  on  record.     While,  slaughter  was  the  highest  for  any 
month  since  June  19^^,   it  was  26  percent  lower  than  in  Decemher  19^3» 

Prices  of  "butcher  hogs  a1^ Chicago  in  mid-January  were  higher  than  a 
month  earlier  and  were  near  the  ceiling  of  $1^.75  ^or  most  grades  and  weights. 
Prices  of  most  sows  were  at  the  SlU.OO  ceiling.    At  this  time  in  19^*+,  prices- 
of  hutcher  hogs  of  support  weights  were  at  the  support  level  of  $13.75»  1 
Sow  prices  in  mid-January  v/ere  at  least  $2.00  per  100  povmds  ahove  those  of  a 
year  earlier, 

WEA  Announces  Extension  of 
Support  Price  for  Hogs 

The  War  Eood  Administration  on  January  9  appealed  to  hog  producers  to 
increase  the  numher    of  sows  heing  kept  for  spring  farrowing  to  meet  the 
production  goal  set  for  spring  pigs.     The  goal  of  9«6  million  sows  to  farrow 
in  the  spring  of  19^5  would  require  an  increase  of  11  percent  in  the  nximher  of 
sov;s  to  farrow  over  the  number  indicated  in  December  from  an  analysis  of 
farmers  reported  intentions.     The  December  intentions  report  indicated  that 
8.5  million  sows  would  farrow  and  if  the  number  of  pigs  saved  was  equal  to 
the  average  for  1933-U2,   the  spring  crop  would  total  52  million.  Achievement 
of  the  farrowing  goal  would  result  in  a  pig  crop  of  about  5;8«, 3  million  head. 

On  January  9,  WA  annotmced- an  extension  to  March  3I,  19^6  of  the  $12.50 
support  price,   Chicago  basis,  foj*'  Good  and  Choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  200  to 
270  pounds ► 

WEA  Increases  Beef  Set-Aside 

Since  January  7,  19^5,  slaughterers  subject  to  the  beef  set- aside  order 
have  been  required  to  hold  temporarily  all  of  their  production  of  steer  and 
heifer  beef  grading  above  Utility  until  60  percent  has  been  selected  for  ' 
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purchase  "by  war  procurement  agencies.    This  will  assure  that  G-oremment 
agencies  will  receive  the  full  "60  percent  of  the  production  of  the  three  top 
grades  from  all  federally  inspected  slaughtering  plants  as  well  as  from 
slaughtering  plants  killing  over  51  head  of,  "army  style"  cattle  a  week..  Under 
the  previous  order  a  slaughterer  may  have  researved  60  percent  of  his  productic 
of  "army  style"  cattle  and  some  of  these  carcasses  were  rejected  "by  authorized 
purchasers, 

VffiA  also  announced,  effective  January  7»  19^5*  that  5^  percent  of  the 
Utility  grade  'beef  from  steers,  heifers,  and  cows  is  to  he  reserved  for 
Government  ..purchase-,.    Formerly  60  percent  of  Utility  gr^tde  "beef'  from  heifer 
and  steer,  carcass-e^  only  was  sulDject  to  the  set-aside.     Utility  grade  beef 
will  he  largely  used  in  canned  meat  products. 

These  revisions  to  the  heef  reservation  order  are  contained  in 
Amendment  18  to  War  Food  Order  75' 2  and  were  issued  January  2,  19^5» 

Tahle  J.-  Summary  of  the  Beef  Set-Aside  Order  (War  Food  Order  75-2) 


Class  (tP 

Carcass  class 

Slaughterer 

and  grade 

(Choice 

:S  tear 

(Good 

Federally       .  J 

( Commercial 

inspected,  - 

or 

(Choice 

Class  1  : 

Heifer 

(Good 

(Commercial 

Steer, 

(Utility 

heifer. 

(Canner  and) 

and  cow 

(Cutter) 

Non-federally  ; 

( Choice 

inspected  : 

Steer 

(Good 

slaughterers  who  : 

( Commercial 

kill  over  51  : 

"army  style".'  : 

( Choice 

cattle  weekly, 

Heifer 

(Good 

or  Class  2  ; 

(Commercial  • 

Weight 

: Percentage  - 

of  weekly  pro- 

range  of 

:  duct ion  to 

he  set  aside 

carcasses 

;  For 

to  h e 

]  selection 

*  purchase  l/ 

.  set  aside 

Founds 

Percent 

Percent 

350-1,100 

100 

60 

350-1,100 

100 

60 

350-1,100 

100 

'60 

300-650 

100 

60 

300-650 

100 

60 

300-650 

100 

60 

All  weights 

0 

50 

0 

go 

All  weights 

0 

go 

350-1,100 

100 

60 

350-1,100 

100 

60 

350-1,100 

100 

6-0 

300-650 

100  ■ 

60 

300-650 

.  -  ■  ,  100 

60 

300-650 

100 

60 

1/  J^inety  percent  of  the  steer  and  heifer  heef  purchased  must  he  honed;  Utility, 
Canner,  and  Cutter  "beef  will  largely  he  set  aside  as  canned  or  processed  product. 
.  J^'osher  slaughterers  in  the- northern  portion  of  Zone  9  (Lbrth  Atlantic  seahoard) 
are  required  to  ?gt  aside  U5  percent  of  their  weekly  output  of  Choice,  Good,  and 
Commercial  steer  and  heifer  heef  of  the  designated  weight  ranges. 
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Lard  Set- Aside  Re  instituted; 
Pork  S et-As ide  .Increased 

Effective  January  21  all  federally  inspected  meat  packers  vere  requirec 
to  set  aside  lard,  for  puiH;hase  "by  war  agencies,  at  a  rate  of  7~l/2  pounds 
for  each  100  pounds  of  hog  slaughtered  per  week.    On  the  average  this  vill 
"be  approximately  60- percent  of  the  lard  output  from  such  packers  and,  as  non- 
federally  inspected  packers  are  not  affected  "by  th^'order,  about  UO  percent  of 
the  estimated  production  of  all  lard.    The  set~afllde'  order  was  issued  as  , 
Amendment  6  to  Var  Joo'd  Order  75~3.  dated  Janus,ry  Ig,  19^5.    From  February  11, 
19^3  "^o  August  1,  19^3  federally  inspected  packers  were  required  to  deliver 
50  percent  of  their  output  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  to  government 
agencies.    From  August  1,  19^3  to  January  21,  19^5  there  was  no  set  aside  on 
these  products,  -  -  ' 

The  pork  set—aside  order  was  also  amended,  effective  January  21,  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  loins  to  "be  set  aside  for  government  pxirchase. 
Packers  operating  under  Federal  inspection  are  now  required  to  reserve  for 
purchase  each  week  a  quantity  of "loins  equal  to  percent  of. the  live- 

vreight  slaughter  instead  of  >-l/2  percent  as  pr^jviously  required.  This 
additional  set-aside  requirement  is  contained  in  Amendment'  5  ^0  WO  75"'5  ^.nd 
waW  issued  January  IS,  19^5. 

THE  TOL  SITUATIOH"  _  ' 

Prices  to  ^^ool  Growers  in  19^5  "to 

Continue  at  About  19^  and  19^  Level  ■     *  ' 

Prices  to  domestic  v;ool  gfov;ers  averaged  UO.6  cents 'a  pound  in  19^^+ 
(unweighted  12-month  average)  compared,  with  hi  cents  in  19^3^  Preliminary 
figures  indicate,  however,   that  on  a  weighted  average  basis,  the  19^^'  farm  •,  •• 
price  for  wool  v;as  slightly  in  excess  of  the  19'^3  figure  of  'kl.S  cents  per 
pound.    As  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  continue  to  purchase  the 
entire  domestic  production  of  wool"  at  ceiling  prices  in  19^5»  prices  to  growei 
will  be  about  the  same  as  in  19^^'  except  for  changes  resulting  from  variation? 
in  quality  and  shrinkage.     The  19.^^  price  to  growers  was  7I  "percent  higher 
than  the  1935~39  average  price.     This  compares  with  an  increase  of  Si  percent 
over  the  19^5-39  (calendar  years)  average  for  farm  products  in  general.  Thus 
far  during  the  war  period  (l9^0-UU),  however,  wool  prices  have  averaged 
considerably  higher  in  relation  to  prices  from  1935~39  than  have  farm  prices 
in  general.     Wool  prices  increased'  much  more  rapidly  than  prices  of  all  farm 
products  combined  during  the  early  war  years,  while  the  latter  made  greater 
gains  in  19^3  and  19^^.     The  farm'  price  of  wool  in  19^  was.  20  percent  aVove 
the  1935-39-  average,  v/hile  prices  of  all  farm  products  averaged  7  percent 
-belov;  pre-war.    By  19^2  wool  prices  were  66  percent  above  the  pre-war  average 
and  all  farm  products  ^S  percent  above,     Wool  prices  have  not  changed  ': 
materially  since  ceilings  were  established  in  December  19^1.    But  the 
general  level  of  farm  product  prices  continued  to  increase  and  in  19^3 
IShk  averaged  79  and  82  percent,  respectively,  above  1935^ 39*  ^he  5  years 

19^+0-^^,  wool  prices  averaged  55  percent  above  pre-war  (l935'*39^»  ''^hile 
prices  of  all  farm  products  combined  averaged       percent  above. 
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In  view  of  the  large  accumulation  of  wool  stocks  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  co\intries  resulting  from  war  conditions,  it  is  dou"btful  that  wool 
prices  would  have  advanced  much  after  the  early  part  of  19^  even  if  ceilings 
had  not  "been  established,  ■  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  early  gains  would  have 
been  maintained  in  19^3  and  19^  without  Government  support. 

Total  purchases  of  wool  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  purchase  program  (beginning  in  April  19^3)       December  31j 
19^^.  amounted  to  577  million  pounds.     Sales  during  the  same  period  totaled 
279  million  pounds,  and  stocks  on  December  31 i  19^i  amounted  to  298  million 
pounds.'    As  of  that  date,  sales  equaled  U8  percent  of  total  purchases.  Sales 
of  19^3  wool  approximate  55  percent  of  purchases,  and  sales  of  19^  wool 
approximate  h2  percent  of  purchases. 

Table  8.-  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  and  selected 

farm  products,  1939-UU 

 (Index  numbers  1935-39  =  100 )  ' 

Wool      •  Lambs      '  ''  ^^^"^ 
 I  ;  livestock    :  products 


Year 


1939 

96 

100 

•  93 

88 

19^0 

120 

10k 

■  96 

93 

19^+1 

Iks 

122 

120 

115 

19U2 

166 

1U8 

Iks 

1U8 

19U3 

172 

163 

172 

179 

19UU 

171 

IGU 

166 

182 

Average  19UO-UU 

155 

ihi 

lUo 

1U3 

Little  Change  in  Wool  Consumption 
Now  Anticipated  for  I9U5 

United  States  mill  consumr)tion  of  apparel  wool  showed  relatively  little 
change  in  November  compared  ^;ith  October,  but  was  5  percent  higher  than  in 
November  19^3*     Consumption  of  apparel  wool  from  January  1  through  November  25» 
IS^h  totaled  913  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  and  the  total  for  the  year  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  l,06l  million  pounds  consumed  in  19^3* 
The  I9UU  total  included  only  about  32O  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  compared 
with  a  19^  domestic  production  of  about  ^<20  million  pounds.     Consumption  of 
domestic  wool  probably  will  increase  materially  in  the  first  half  of  19^5  as 
mills  will  be  working  chiefly  on  military  fabrics  which  specify  the  use  of  a 
large  percentage  of  domestic  wool.     Total  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  is  not  expected  to  increase  much  because  of  the  continued  scarcity  of 
factory  workers,  and  for  19^5*  as  a  whole,  it  now  seems  likely  to  be  maintained 
about  at  the  19^^  level.    With  the  greater  part  of  fabric  output  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  required  for  military  use,  a  high  rate  of  fabric  production 
will  be  needed  after  military  orders  drop  in  order  to  replenish  inventories  of 
civilian,  goods. 
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WORLD  WOOL  SUPPLIES  , 

UpwaiTcj;., Trend  in  World  Stocks     .         .<         .,  •.■..r,_~^'_     ■•:  •; 

■  To.  Cont-in-ue  in  Current  Season         .   ;   ,  ; :        ■  :■ 

Althotigh  data  for  many  countries  are  lacking,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
world  carry-over  of  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  19I1.U-U5  season  (about  July  l) 
was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  and  was  about  equal  to  a  full  normal 
year's  supply  (production  plus  normal  ;parry-^;,ove.r).-:  Of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
importing  countries,  Continental  Eurqp^  ^aii^  Japan  presumably  are  without  any 
appreciable  stocks  of.  wool.    But  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,,  and 
Canada  a  high-  rate  of  con-sump t-^ton  make^  it  n,e pessary  to  carry  larger- than-usual 
inventories  of  raw  wool,  conasquently  reserves  have  been  built  up.  As 

result,  total  stocks  of  raw,, wool  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  probably  are  much 
larger  than  in  normal  pre-war  years,  despite  depleted  stocks  in  the  Axis  areas- 
and  areas  recently  under  Axis  control. 

►      .  '         ■  . 

In  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries,  .which  normally  ship  a  large 
part  of  their  production  to  Continental  Europe  and  Japan,  stocks  have  accumu- 
lated at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  war  years,  despite  larger  shipments  to  the 
United  States,    The  carry-over  in  5  principal  exporting  countries  —  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  A.rgentina,  and  Uruguay  —  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19^^^5  season  totaled  approximately  2.5  billion  pounds,  (grease  basis) 
compared  with  1,8  billion  pounds  a  year  earlier,  and  a  193^-3^  average  carry- 
over of  about  200  million  pounds.     The  19^^  carry-over  exceeded  a  full  year's 
production  in  those  countries,  and  was  materially  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.     The  greater  part  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  stocks  (l,9  billion  pounds) 
was  held  in  the  British  Empire  countries.     Stocks  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay''  on 
October  1,  19^»  {the  beginning  of  the  19'+^^5  season  in  those  countries) 
totaled  about  60O  million  pounds.  [ 

The  liberation  of  the  textile  areas  in  France  'and  Belgium,  and  reports 
that  damage  in  these  areas  has  been  less  severe  than  had  been  anticipated, 
affords  some  hope  for  the  resumption  of  wool  textile  activity  in  those  countries 
in  the  near  future.    As  they  have  had  little  or  no  access  to  foreign  wool 
supplies  during  four  years  of  occupation,  it  will  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  wool  to  provide  manufacturers  and  di&tributor's  with  working 
stocks.     Reports  from  England  indicate  that  representatives  of  the  Erench  and 
Belgian  industries  have  already _ opened  negotiations  with  the  British  Wool 
Control  to  obtain-  such  supplies.     Delivery  of  the  wool,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  shipping  and  other  transportation  facilities.  If 
developments  in  the  European  war  are  such  as  to  permit  delivery  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  wool  to  these  countri--es  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the 
first-  half  of  19^5*  the  rapid  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  Southern  He'Misphere 
countries  might  be  checked  somewhat.     Such  a  shift,  however,  would  not- materi- 
al ly' change  the  world  stocks  situation,'   With  world  consumpHoh- prospect^- as 
now  indicated,  a  further  accumulation  of  world  stocks  is-  in  prospect  •fbr  the 
current  season  and  the  carry-over- on  July  1,  ■'l'9H5  will  be  considerabl-y^^  larger 
than  on  July' 1,  19^^+.  "        ,  .- 

World-  Wool  Production  Appears  '       •  -' 

To  H^ve  Turned  Downward 

World  production  of  wool,  which  has  been  maintained  at  a  record  high 
level  during  the  war  years,  now  appears  to  have  turned  downward.  Production 
in  ISkh^k^f  on  the  basis  of  estimates  for  the  principal  producing  countries, 


may  "be  about'  5"°^  6  percent  smaller  than  the  19^3-^^  production  —  now  estimated 
at  ^,080  million  pounds  of  grease  wool       and  about  6  or  possibly  8  percent 
below  the  19Ul-U2  peak  production  of  U,2Uo  million  pounds.    The  19Ul4~U5  pro« 
duction,  however,  remains  well  above  the  193^32  average  production  of  3«7 
billion  pounds.    Product i-ou  in  surplus-producing  countries  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  19^^^5  originally  was  estimated  at  2,350  million  pounds, 
compared  with  2,US0  millicn  pounds  last  season,  but  this  estimate  probably  will 
be  revised  downward  when  the  full  effect  of.  the  Australian  drought    is  known. 

The  preliminary'  estimate  of  Australian  production,  reported  in  November^ 
was  1,037  million  pounds.    This  is  9  percent  small.ex  than  .the  19^3*^^  production 
and  the  smallest  output  since  1938-39*    ^  r.eport  of.  .the  Australian  News  and 
Information  Bureau,  released  in  mid-January  indicatejs,  however,,  that  the  effect 
of  the  drought  on  wool  production  ^may,  be  much  more,  ^.erious.  than-  was  previously 
expected  and  that  shorn  wool  production  in  I'^Uk-k^:  now.  .seems,  likely  .to  be  15 
to  20  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous  season.;.  Sven  if  production  of  pulled 
wool  is  increased  as  a  result- of  heavy  sheep  slaught.er.  and  the  salvage  of  pelts 
'  from  sheep  which  have  died  from  lack  of  feed,  the  total  production  seems  likely 
to  fall  below  a  billion  pounds  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  period.  In 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  production  will  be  only  slightly  smaller  than  the 
peak  production  of  the  last  few  years  (see  Table  9)»    Production,  in  Argentina 
and 'Uruguay  for  194^-^5  is  now  indicated  to_ be  slightly  smaller,  than  in  19^3-^^. 
Until  the'  current  'season,  t*he  trend  in  production  i^i.  South.  American  countries 
"had  continued  upward,  although  stocks  have  accumulated,  rapidly  in  those  countries 
during  the  war  years.     Production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. for . 19^^- cannot  be 
accurately  indicated  at  this  time  as  da^^a  for  many; of  the  European  countries  are 
"  lacking,  "or  are  at' best  only  rough  approximations.  .  I^i.  the. United  States,  pro— 
'duction  in  19^^  was  indicated" to  be  about  g  percent  smaller  than  the  19^2  record 
"production  but  was' about  equal  to  the  193^3^  average,    ProdUPtion  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  declined  about  20  percent  during  the  waryearg,  largely . because  of 
the  use  of  former  grazing  lands  for  crop  production.  .  

In' view  of  the  continuation  of  the  drought  in  Australia,  where  about 
one-fourth  of  the  world' s  wool  is  produced,  and  the  indicated  downward  trend  in 
some  other  countries,  a  further  decline  in  world  output  in  19^5  ^'^^  appears 
likely,  but  the  full  extent  cannot  be  forecast  now.    Also  it  is  difficult  to  say 
howloDg  world  production  will  continue  to  decline.    Although  the  rapid  accumu- 
latio.    of  wool  stocks  i.s  causing  considerable  ap-orehension  in  producing 
countries  as  to  the  course  of  wool  prices  in  the  post-war  period,  production  in 
British  Empire  countries,  Argentina^  and  the  United  States  is  being  supported, 
to  some  extent,  by  Government  purchase  or  loan  programs.     In  addition  to  purchas- 
ing the  entire  wool  output  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  the 
British  Government  is  reported  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  19^  to 
take  the  entire  exportable  surplus  of  meat  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the 
next  four  years.    This  may  also  give  some  support  to  wool  production  in  those 
countries.     In  many  regions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  soil,  climate, and 
transportation  conditions  are  such  that  there  is  little  alternative  to  sheep  X 
and  wool  production,  and  these  conditions  probably  would  limit  the  extent  of 
the  liquidation  of  flocks  even  if  wool  prices  were  not  being  supported. 
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Table  9»-  Vool ,  grease  T^asis:    Pre-war  (l93'+-3S)  production  and 

apparent  consnjjnptioni  and  IQUl-UU  production,   specified  areas. 

: Apparent:  ~ 

:  corisump.^:  ...  Pro  diction  2/ .. ..  .. 

Country  or  area  ;  tion  tJ ;  ^  

:  l9l^32U93i*-3H-.  19U1    •  19U2    -19U3  3/  =19U^  3/ 
  ;  av  er  age  {  aver  a^e :   ;  ;  _J  

:  Million  Million  Million    Million  Million    Million  i 

:  pounds  _  poujads    pounds     pounds  pounds  pounds 

Southern  Hemisphere  surplus-  : 

producing  countries:  \  ■•  ' 

\  Australia   '    gg.o      99^*3  I.167.2    I.IU7.H  1.1^^.0  ^1,037.0 

New  Zealand          i ...... ^ .. ,:          y.a      299»3      3^5.0        3^40.0  325. G  3UO.O 

South  Africa                          .t                   '   233.6      260.O        26O.O  25O.O  2llO.O 

Argentina  59".0  ■   37O.U      U9I+.O        518.0  520.0  500*0 

Uruguay  ,        U.O      llg.O      II7.O       12^+.0  I36.O  I3O.O 

Other   , . . .  52.0     _^   ~—     

Tot al  Southern  Hemi spher e  . . . . :      220.0  2,122.8  2 1^90. 1~^2T^9U.6  2,^79.9  2,353.2 

Northern  Hemisphere  deficit-    :  .  ' 

producing  coujitries:           ■      :  ' 
Continental  Europe: 

i'rance   ,  :  U2U.O  .      37.9  3O.O  28.2  28.2 

Belgium   122.0         0.8  0.8  0*9  O.9 

Germany  and  Austria  .....:  3U2,0        36. 1  5O.O  53*0,  .  56.O   

Italy  :  I2U.O        37.7  I+I.5  U2.0,.  UO.O- 

Other  (excluding  Russia)  :.      39^*0  288.5  277-8  273.6  -26^-.^  -r 

Total  '.*.:  l^ijoB.Q  I;oi,o  Uoo.l  397*7  3g9«5 


United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  : bbU*0      125.2      108,2       lOU.O  99.3  99*7 

United  States  ......*»,:  650,0      U25.I      U56.U       U59»l        UUg.O  ^^20.0 

U.  S.  S.  R.   •   270.0      210.0      3I4O.O     •  270.0  230.0 

Japan  ...»  :      20U.Q    --^   J----   riziL   Z~L^ 

Total  Northern  Hami sphere  6/..:  3,^^0,0  1,600.0  1.750,0    l,66o,0  iTSooTo  

Estimated  world  total   :  3,680.0  3,720.0  U,  2^0.0    U,150.0  U,086,0 

T/    Based  on  estimates  of  "apparent  supplies  in  "World  Consumption  of  Wool ,  193S7" 
Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London.    Estimates  are  in  actual  weight,  but  consist 
mostly  of  greasy  wool.     The  estimates  take  no  account  of  change  in  carry-over  dur- 
ing the  period.  ' "  ' 
2/    Estimates  of  the  Office  of  Porei^  Agricultural  Relations.    The  estimates  are 
compiled  from  official  sources  or  relialDle  commercial  sources 'or  are  made  on  the 
"basis  of  exports  or  sheep  numbers  and  other  available  information.    The  estimates 
represent  wool  shorn  mostly  in'the  spring  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  that  shorn 
in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same  calendar  year  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries  at  its  grease 
equivalent .  ' 
3/  Preliminary. 

5/    Later  reports  indicate  that  Australian  production  in  19^^^  will  be  smaller  than 
originally  estimated,  possibly  totalling  950-1  »000  million  pounds. 
5/  Indicated. 

2I    Includes  estimates  for  countries  not  listed. 
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Vforld  Wool  Cons\imption  Remains  at  Law  Level; 

Increp.se  Contingert  upon  He gt oration  of 
Earopean  Wool  Textile  Industry 

For  tiie  fifth  successive  season  world  consmiption  of  wool  in  19Ul4~U5 
will  "be  materially  sm'alle-r  than  world  production.    In  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  other  allied  countries,  whXch  have  access  to  the  surplus 
wool-producing  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  "  consumption  is  "being  maintained 
at  a  high  level  as  a  result  of  large  military  requirements  and  increased  consumer 
demand.  ,  Mill  con-stunption  of  apparel  and  carpet  waol  in  the  United  States  totaled 
1.1  billion  pounds  (grease  basis)  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30»  19^i  and  . 
little  change  in  consumption  is  indicated  for  19H^^5*     This  compares  with  the 
193^33-- p.verage  mill,  consumption  of  about  7OO  million  pounds."   Consumption  laas 
also  increased  in  Cai:iada  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.  In 
the  Unit.i  Kingdom,  consumption  increased  sharply  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
but  the  increase  has. not  been  maintained  because  of  the  shift'of  many  workers 
from  the  textile  industry  to  more,  critical  war  industries.     In  fact,  con- 
sumption in  all  of  the  allied  countries  has  been  limited  by  lack  of  manpower  and 
such  increase  as  has  occurred  in  these  countries  has  not  .been  sufficient. to 
cffset  the  -decline  •  in  consximption  in  European  countries  and' Japan.     In  the  latter 
co,un,triest  which  have  been  largely  deprived  of  wool  imports  during  the  war  years 
by  the  blockade,  consumption  is  now  United  to  the  relatively  small  quantities 
.prx)duced  locally..'    Continental  European  countries-  (excluding  Russia)  produce  ' 
only  about  UOO  million  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  but  'from  193^  to  193^.  they  con- • 
sumed  1,U  billion  po.unds  a  year.     This  Was  made  possible  b;^  the  importation  of  ^-ibcat 
a  billion  pounds  a  year-,  chiefly  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.  ..Japan 
consumed  another  200  million  pou/ids  of  Southern  Hemisphere  wool  in  recent  pre- 
war years. 

•  Mill  consumption  of  wool  for  civilian  use  in 'the  United  States  probably 
will  increase  when  military  orders  drop,,  but  It  is  likely  that  the  peak  in  total 
consumption  has  been  reached,     Som.e  increase  in  consuTiption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  anticipated  as  soon  as  additional  manpower  is  available.     Civilian  needs 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  large  as  a  result  of  the  strict  rationing  of  clothing 
and  household  goods  during  the  war  years.     In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  will 
seek  to  regain  the  large  export  market  for  wool  manufactures  held  prior  to  the 
war.    An  increase  in  world  consumption  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  check  the 
accumulation  of  world  wool  stocks  is,  however,  largely  contingent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  wool  textile  industry  in  Continental  European  countries,  which 
accounted  for  approxim.ately  Uo  percent  of  the  world's -wool  consumption  in  the 
pre-war  years  193^3^.     The  importance  of  the  Continental  European  market  to 
Southern  Hemisphere  wool-exporting  countries  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  combined 
ejport  statistics  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay,  recently  published  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
(see  Table  lO).     These  show  that  yearly  exports  to  Continental  Europe  averaged 
771  million  pounds  (actual  weight)  in  193^-38.     In  addition,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wool  was  shipped  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  reexported  to  Continental  Europe.    After  the  invasion  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  the  successful  blockade  of  the  Continent,  annual  shipments  to  the  European 
Continent  dropped  to  15-25  million  pounds. 
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Ta'ble  10.-  Wool:    Exports  from  five  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  to  specif ied 
destinations,  average  193'^-32»  and  annually  1939~^3  l/ 


United 

:  United 

:  Contin- 

: Total  to 

Total 

' States 

•        ^XlC^^XU  ill 

ental 

:  Japan 

!  <?"n P f  1  f  1  Pfl  I 

J.I .  .  - 

:  Jlarppe 

r  U.C  0  ij  XLicL  l>  XUXiS  * 

counuPxtiS 

Hi  1 J  iron  Million 

Mi  1  1  i  r\n 
i'iiXilOn 

i"ii±iion 

T\  An  Ki  1^  c 

» jj  0  UJ1U.>S 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pouna.s 

Average  193^-38 

: 

y  6U1 

.771 

189  ■ 

1,71^ 

1,7^1 

1939 

:  2U2 

827 

501+ 

96 

l».669 

1.709 

19^0 

:  786 

363 

^5 

98 

1,272 

1.-370 

19^1  . 

1,039 

22 

13 

1»U98 

1,620 

1942 

.  665 

15 

0 

1..02U 

■  ia79 

19^3;  - 

:  6lg 

17 

0 

1,080  ^ 

1.165 

u 


The  5  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries  are  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
British  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay.     These'  countries  normally 
supply  ahout  85  percent  of  the  wool  entering  international  trade.  Totals 
are  in  actual  weight  hut  are  mostly  greasy  wool.- 

Season  hegins  July  1  in  Australia,:  New  Zealand,,  and  South  Af ripa; ,  Octoher 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  ■    '  '  •  - 

Includes  shipments  for  stockpile  during  the  war  period.. 

Ahout  one-fourth  of  United  Kingdom  wool  imports  in  pre-war  years  was  re- 
exported to  Continental  European  countries. 


Compiled  from  official  sources  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Exports  . from  individual  countries  are  not  shown  as  data  for  British  Satpire  ' 
countries  may  not  he  shown  separately  for  purpose  of  security. 


Prices,  per  pound  of  vrool  and  other  textile  fibers.  United  States,  igUl-'UU 

Annual  average  -  .:.  19-J+3   19^^   

19^2-  ;  19U3  ;  igUlT;-,  Beg^  -  ;  .Oct,     ;  Nov*    :  Dec. 
Cents    Ceijts-  Ce^ts  .  Cents    Cents      Cent s  Cents 


Item 


Uo.i    Ui.6;i/Uo.6   '"Uo.i"    Mo. 3      Uo,h  Uo.U 


119.1  117-2 
1D2.6  105*.  2 


U7^2 
51. g 


U6.9' 
5^*2 


119.0 

roi+.5 

U7.0 
5U.5 


117.2  .  .119.0 
ip>.5,  .  IDU.5 


U7.0 
5U.5 


U7.0 
5U.5 


119.0 
10U.5 

U7.0 
5U.5 


119.0 
10U.5 

U7.0 
5^.5 


Pricea  received  by  farmers, 

grease  bpsis,  15th  of  month 
Boston  market: 
Territory,  scoured  basis 
oUs,  70 St  20s  staple  combing.. 

56s  combing  , , . ,  * 

Bright  fleece,  greasy; 
oks,  70s,  SOs  delaine  «.• 
56s  combing-  ..**.. 
Foreign  v;ool,  in  bond: 
Scoiu'ed  basis  2/ 
, Austrnlir'n  oUs,  70s  ,<5oad  top- 

meAcing  ^  

iCape,   short  combing  ...'..*...• 
G-rease  basis; 

Montevideo  60--6Us   

Montevideo  Is  (56s)  

Other  textile  fibers: 
"Cotton,  15/r6-inch  Middling  U/ 
Epyon  staple    fiber  5/j 
^Viscose  I-I/2  denier  .....-.*.. 
^Acetate  3  denier  .'. . . 

1/  Unv/eighted  average.     2/  ITew  series.     These  types  are  beli eyed .  to,  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  v/ool  now  being  purchased  by  U.  S.  buyers  than  the  types 
previously  quoted.    .3/  Quotations  from  the  W.  ^  i  A.     H/    Average  at  10  markets. 
^    F.o.b.  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Domestic  Wool  prices  are  from  the  War  Food  Administration.;  foreign  mol  prices  are 
from  the  Boston  Commercial- Bulletin',  except  as  othe'l'v/i'se  noted,  and  are  before  pa.y- 
Bient.  of  duty.  • 

 Wool:    Mill  cons-umption  in  the  United '  States,  IShz^hh,   • 


75. u 

75.9 

■  72.1 

7.^.5 

72.0  , 

73.-U 

73.5 

72. g 

72.5 

,72-.5 

.  72.5 

■  72.5 

72.5 

U3.0 

Ui.U 

•39,!+ 

U0.7 

32*2. 

•.39>2 

39.2 

U2.5 

Ui.U' 

•to, 7 

U0.7 

..39.x  ■ 

. . U0.5 

U0.5 

19.3 

20.6 

21.2 

19.7 

.  21.6 

21.  U 

21.6 

25.0 

2U.U 

2^.2 

2U.0 

25..0 

25.0 

25.0 

U3.0 

U3.0 

'41.9 

U3;.0 

Uo.o 

32.0 

32.0 

Item 


Grease  basis  U/: 
Apparel  wool 
Domesti c  . • • • 

Foreign   

Total  ..... 
Carpet  wool  . . . 
Scoured  basis: 
Apparel  wool 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Total 
Carpet  wool 


Total 


19^2 


19U3' 


Weekly  average   

Nov.     :  Oct. 


1 , 000" 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Jan. -Nov.  

19H3  l]    vlSkh  2/:  19^3.  3/  :  1.9H^  3/  : 
1,000     ■  1,000       1,000  1,000 
pounds    •  pounds    .  pounds  pounds 


5Uo,7Us     U30,U56   8,606  • • 6,ogr 

 336,^36    630.962  12.976  •13.339 

1,077.  2gU  l,06l,U2U  20,  ^g2  19,^20 

6o,gUo      U3,732      g35  •  1,163 


5.^72 


6,691. 

13.329 


12.723 
9Ug 


20,020 
1.257 


Nov . 

:19^U  3/ 
1,000 
pounds 

6.2^6 

13.510 
19,756 

1,U21 


J26^6_ 


20'3-,5go 

32g.22U 


U,o65 

7.H37 


■  2,271- 
■2.2U7 
ll.llg 

g69 


"2".  575  3.256 

g,12l_^  g.lg2. 

To7^96   11, ^32 
705 '  " '  925 


3.077 
2-,  252 

11.329 
1,0^8 


571 . ^20      591 . 26U  11, 502 

.  '^3. 9 to       32,2to   616.  ,  .  

-week  period  ended  November  27.     2/  ^7-week  period  ended  November  25 
^  U-week  period.     U/  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.    Pulled  wool  is  in  condition 
received  from  pullers  a.nd  is  partly  washed.         ■     '  . 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Livestock:  .  ^''^arketiligs  a.nd  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species, 
_     J  r  '    •Decem'ber  19^.  yrith  comparisons 


Item 


C?t tie  and  calves  - 

Imber  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection: 

Steers  ,  

Cows  and  heifers  .... 

All  cattle   

Percentage  cows  and 
heifers  are  of  total 
cattle 
Calves  . 


>re 


rht: 


weight : 


■)rn 


Average  live 
Cattle  .. 

•  Calves^  .  . 

Total  dresse 
■  •    Cattle  .. 

•  Calves'  .. 
ShiToments  of  feeder  cattle 

and  calves  to  eight 
Belt  States  1/  .... 
Hog's  - 

Kumher  slaughtered  iinder 
Federal  inspection:  

Average  live  weight   

Percentage  packing  sows 
are  of  all  purchases  at 
seven  markets  

Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection; 

Lard  2/   

Average  yield  per  hog: 

•  Pork  . . .'. .  .  .     .  , 

Lard  2/  ................. 

Storage  stocks  end  of 
month: 

Lard  2/  

Sheep  and  lambs  - 

dumber  slaughtered  under 

Federal  ins'oection  

Average  live  weight  ....... 

Total  dressed  weight   

Feeder  sheep  and  lamb 
shipments  to  eight  Corn 

Belt  Sta.tes  _l/   

Total  -  dressed  weight;  of 
livestock  slau^'htered  under. 
Federal  inspection   


Unit 


Thous. 
*  tt 


Pet. 

Thous. 

Lb. 

n 


Mil. lb. 
»  tf 


Thous . 

Lb .  _  '. 
Pet. 


Mil. lb. 
n  ti 


Lb... 
II 


Mil, 
n 


lb. 

ti 


Thous. 

L-h. 
Mi 1.1b. ■ 


Thous. 


Mil. lb. 


Janup.  r  y-iT  o  v  erab  e  r 


iq^2_;    iqU^  ;  iqkk 


19U3 

D.ec. 


5.te. 
5,31.0 
11,365 


U6.7 

5,2SU 

953 
20s 

5.853 


^7,119 
•  2U5 


13 

6,609 
1.506 

lhO._G: 
32.0 


I9.U5O 

gq 
793' 


5.2?2 
U,g70 
10,526. 


i+6.3 
U,680 


956 
2.07 

5,38^ 

537 


2,3^11  2,200. 


55.865 
256 


■16 


g.27^- 

1,^20; 

32.6 


21,105 

91 


3,77s  i+,129 


i5.-q34  17.556 


Nov. 


iqUU 


ec. 


5,  y-og- 
6,568- 
I2,6g6 

.  . 515' 
646. 
1,201 

300 

S96 

1.336 

391 
825 
1,275 

51.8 

7,101 

53.8 

529 

67.1 

g74 

6U.7 

669 

.  -926' 
217 

91+7 

212 

ggg 
;  2U5 

910 

^24 

•  6,077- 

gU5 

585 
61 

580 
115 

577 
81 

•  2,109 

162 

376 

170 

63,35^ 
2U5 

7,567 

.  2hk 

5,258 
238 

5,663 
240 

11 

■9  • 

6 

8,671 
2,195 

■  l,03^"-.- 

:  260 

"729 
153.. 

785 
172 

137.2 

136.9- 
■  34.4 

132.9 

29.2 

139.0 
30.4 



■ • 5l4  • 

■   318  3/ 

.;  ;  '9i  i/ 

373 
.  ,100 

19,9^2 

89 
■  go6 

2,25  s 

92 

; ; ;  -9^ ; 

2,013 
91 

'•  81 

1.93^ 
94 

81 

3,188 

'  ^20  ' 

169 

19, ^05 
)  Ohio, 

2;i3o  ■ 

Indiana, 

i.715  1,761 
Illinois, 

]./  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public 

Michigan,  V/isconsin,  Minnesota,   Iowa,  and  Hebraska.     2l  Including  rendered  pork 
fat.  37  Preliminary:     1944  data  for  pork  stocks  not  entirely  comparable  iirith 
earlier  figures.- 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  "by  species, 
Decem'ber  19^^»  with  comparisons 


:  19UU  : 

December 

; 

19UU 

Item 

;  annual  : 

1932-Ul: 

1  olio  • 

-L-/^2 

• 

:  average:  average: 

:  .  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Oat tie  and  calves  - 

• 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of 

• 

first  hands  at  Chicago: 

• 

10.92 

16.09 

16.21 

17.90 

17.95 

17.27 

9o2 

IU.90 

lU.89 

16.56 

16.27 

15.62 

7-73 

13.30 

12.7s 

13.61 

13.56 

13.  U9 

6.26 

10.87 

10.71 

10.  U8 

10.^40 

10.86 

9.12 

lU.g5 

lU.g9 

15.95 

15.78 

1U.87 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago. 

.:  13.21 

5.S6 

12.63 

11.50 

13.62 

13.72 

13. 81 

'V'ealers:  Good  and  Choice 

• 
• 

g.g6  ' 

1I+.15 

15.38 

15.02 

15*00 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers 

• 

JU.96 

6.69 

12.2^ 

11.29 

11.50 

11.  U9 

Avera.^^e  price  paid  by 

« 
• 

packers; 

• 

6.36 

11.  U2 

.11.02 

9.63 

9.59 

10.00 

•  •••• 

1/ 

,13.87 

13.86 

12.63 

12.73 

12.68 

6.22 

11.97 

11.21 

10.96 

10.88 

10.88. 

Hogs 

« 
• 

Average  market  price  at 

• 
• 

Chi  cage : 

• 

1/ 

1U.62 

lU.lS 

1U.23 

1U.03 

13.55 

1/ 

13. SU 

12.37 

13.95 

13.90 

13.88 

6.92 

lU.Ol 

13.35 

1I1.U9 

lU.lU 

IU.I9 

Average  price  paid  hy 

• 
• 

6.83 

13.86 

13. lU 

IU.3U 

lU.Ol 

13.93 

Average  price  No.  3  Yellow 

.r  IIU.6 

63.0 

g9.U^ll5.5 

IIU.2 

109.3 

llU.l 

Hog-corn  price  ratio ^at 

« 

11. U 

15.7 

11.6 

12.7 

12.9 

12. U 

Sheep  and  lamhs  - 

• 

Wooled  lamhs,  Good  and 

* 

« 

8.87 

15.^7 

1I+.55 

lU.Hl 

lU.UU 

IU.69 

Feeding  lamhs,  Good  and 

• 

• 

7.7^ 

13.12 

11.65 

12.36 

12.  U9 

12.50 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  at 

• 
• 

3.95 

7.69 

6.71 

5.B3 

5.86 

6.56 

•Average  price  paid  "by  pack- 

8.16 

12.61 

11.67 

10.  U8 

ers  for  sheep  and  lamhs 

.:  12.0g 

10.19 

10.80 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^ 

:  111.7 

7S.5 

IIU.5 

112.6 

111.3 

111.5 

111.7 

Index  income  of  industrial 

• 
• 

«            ^  _^  ^ 
* 

83 

218 

2U8 

2)|0 

239 

1/  Not  available.     2/  Cents  per  bushel.     ^  Ceiling  price..    U/  Number  of  bushels  of 
corn  equivalent  in  value  of  100  pounds  of  live  hogs.    ^  Sureau  of  Labor^  Statistics, 
converted  to  192U~29  base.    6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  I92U-1.29  =  100. 


